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Yet this was not always possible.   Now and then a village lay directly in
their path.    There was no way of avoiding it.

Presently they came to such a village. Vera knew Germans were holding
it. But how many of them there were and what kind of armaments they
had, she did not know. She sent two soldiers to scout around and bring
back the needed information. The soldiers never came back. What was
she to do now ? Wait longer ? Suppose the Germans had made them
" talk '* and learned how comparatively weak and small was her army ?
After all, they could always bring powerful reinforcements, but she was
cut off from the main Russian army and could hope for no outside aid.
If she couldn't avoid a fight it was best to force it on the enemy and take
him by surprise before reinforcements could reach him.

Together with seven men she went to the village and ordered the company
to follow slowly. On reaching the village a dog barked and she shot him,
On beholding a little light in a window in the third house from the end of the
street, she made for it. She was certain that there were no Germans in the
house; no Germans would openly expose themselves to discovery and
attack.

Entering the house, Vera saw an old woman. So glad was she to see
Russian soldiers that she started to weep. Vera asked if she would boil
the samovar for them. The woman gladly agreed but warned them there
was a machine-gun on the roof of her house! Vera did not believe it and
went out to investigate. She was greeted by a volley of machine-gun fire.
In the darkness the Germans could not take proper aim and neither she nor
any of the others were hit.

Her column was in the village and answered the fire. Many of the
Germans were asleep but the firing woke them. They ran outside with
their weapons. The night was pitch dark, but the fighting went on, wild
and scattered, Russians shooting, Germans shooting, Russians running,
Germans running, weaving in and out of each other's lines. It was a
dangerous affair and Vera leaped on her horse and started to bring order
but of chaos. Again she set artillery into action. That never failed to
impress the Germans. The big guns boomed and blasted away with
shattering effectiveness. The fight lasted long, and when it was over Vera
commanded the company to pick up the wounded and hurry into the forest.
As soon as they were beyond the reach of the enemy she dismounted from
her horse, and though she was weary and knew her men were weary, she
called for a song. The woods resounded with the sprightly tunes of
Russian marching melodies.

Even while they were singing a part of her men came along with a haul of
prisoners.       *

" We've brought you a gift, comrade captain," said one of the men.
One of the prisoners carried a large birch cross on his shoulders.    He was
a grave digger and was evidently going about his task^ of burying an officer
and putting a birch cross over his grave when the Russians stumbled on him
and took him along.

Of the seven prisoners two were officers.
" What did you do with them ? "   I asked Vera Krylova.
" What could we do with them ? " she answered.    " We were encircled.
Our food was low.    We were on the march.    We had no way of